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Partialize. Stanza 72, Part ii : 

" No outward form can make thee partialize. 
Thou lookst upon the inward sacrifice." 

Gurnes=grins, a word familiar to students of 
Elizabethan literature. Stanza 74, Part ii : 

"Whilst those returned like to a dog that gums. 
That back againe unto hii vomit turns." 

For an example of the word in modern 
literature, see Browning's "Old Pictures in 
Florence," stanza 9. 

"And here where your praise might yield returns, 
And a handsome word or two give help, 
Here, after your kind, the mastiff girns. 
And the puppy pack of poodles yelp." 

In Part ii, Stanza 83, we have a proximate 
parallel to a well-known Tennysonian pas- 
sage : 

" Even then he takes occasion by her lock. 
Singles forth Habel from his harmless flock," 

See Tennyson's "Dedication to the Queen," 
stanza 8. 

"And statesmen at her council met. 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by tke hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet." 

In Part ii, Stanza 116, we have an example 
of the rhematic to which is by no means 
common in Elizabethan English. 

" That she shall be the object of his eye. 
His darling deare from her to never flye." 

Foretipe used as a verb, see "Dedication to 
the Lord Chancelor Bacon," stanza 1 ; also 
Stanza 170, Part ii : 

"The King himself (T'immortalize thy fame) 
Hath in thy name foretiped out the same." 

The student of Tennyson will recall the use 
of type as a verb in "In Memoriam," section 
118, stanza 4: 

" Who throve and branched from clime to clime. 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time." 

The varied learning, classical, legal, his- 
torical, biblical, that Peyton condenses into his 
volume, excites our admiration, especially 
when we bear in mind that it was the work of 
a mere youth who did not live to bring it to 
perfection or maturity. We recall the achieve- 
ments ofSackville, author of "The Induction," 



joint author of " Gorboduc," who prepared the 
way for the incoming glory of Marlowe, and 
himself abandoned literature for a political 
career, at the dawning age of twenty-six. 

That Peyton was familiar with the Faust 
legend is evident from stanza 79, Part ii. His- 
torical allusions, such as that to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, stanza 143, Part i, forms like pester, 
bepester, which survive in America, words 
such as the Elizabethan adust, idolize in the 
sense of committing or practising idolatry, 
stanza 145, Part ii, require no comment or 
detailed explanation. It has been my purpose 
to point out such forms and expressions as are 
characteristic of the author and his epoch ; 
whatever is merely general and not distinctive, 
has been, for the most part, ignored. 

That Peyton's ' Glasse of Time,' in any 
marked degree influenced Milton's supreme 
epic, as to choice of theme, or mode of 
treatment, is a claim that cannot be made 
good by scientific analysis, or by any of the 
processes recognized by the student of com- 
parative literature. Even with this abatement 
the work has the charm of strong individuality, 
as well as a rare vocabulary, and is worthy 
of revival in an age abounding in literary 
resurrections. For the special investigator of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean time, it has a 
unique attraction. We cordially acknowledge 
the kindly offices of our Virginia friend, whose 
cultured tastes and sympathies have been 
instrumental in rousing it from the long 
slumber during which it came perilously near 
to complete oblivion. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 

College of Charleston. 



ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 
Ulrichs von Hutten Deutsche Schriften. Un- 
tersuchung nebst einer Nachlese von Sieg- 
fried Szamat6lski. Strassburg: Karl J. 
Triibner, 1891. (Quellen und Forschungen, 
No. 67). 

Among the many interesting figures which 
greet us on the threshold of modern German 
history, there is none — even Luther not ex- 
cepted — more attractive than that of the 
scholar-knight with the laurel of the poet, the 
valiant champion of Humanism and the Refor- 
mation, Ulrich von Hutten. 
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For him more than for any of his contempo- 
raries, life was a continual struggle. Sent to 
the monastery when a child, to become a monk 
according; to the will of his father, he escaped 
and suffered all the hardships and privations 
of utmost poverty and a severe, tedious and 
almost hopeless sickness, and yet he never 
fell away from manliness, never did his in- 
domitable fortitude and courage abandon 
themselves to despair, and all his writings are 
full of spirit and vigor. 

It is this which conquers our sympathy for 
the pugnacious knight who entered with fervor 
into the battle for the political and religious 
liberty of his beloved country, and fought in it 
with a noble recklessness as to the conse- 
quences that might arise from it for his own 
person. Indeed, whatever Hutten's faults 
may have been — and he had faults — nobody 
can reproach him with littleness or insincerity 
of character, and when we see him as far 
removed from Luther's narrow-mindedness as 
from Reuchlin's or Erasmus' faint-hearted- 
ness, we understand that Eoban Hesse, at the 
news of his death exclaimed : Eras totus ama- 
bilis. 

As Strauss states in his excellent biography* 
"the nurse of Hutten's genius was indig- 
nation." Indeed from that midwinter-day 
(December, 1509) when the poor poet had 
been robbed by his enemies of his warm 
clothing, to that letter in which Hutten com- 
missions his friend Eoban Hesse to get his 
work against tyrants printed (July 21, 1523), 
from the very beginning of his literary career 
to the ' Swan song ' on his death bed, it is 
always indignation that lent his pen its greatest 
strength and most brilliant colors. It is sig- 
nificant for this quality of Hutten's mind that 
even in the renowned 'Epistles of the Obscure 
Men,' which seem all jokes and jests and fun, 
the part attributed to our knight betrays more 
earnestness, showing the pathos beneath the 
irony : he never forgets that injustice and 
stupidity must not only be ridiculed, but also 
combated. 

And the more important the objects are 
which call forth his indignation, the more his 
writings increase in vigor. In the ' Querelae ' 
he takes revenge on his personal enemies for 

♦Translated into English by Mrs. G. Sturge, London, 1874. 



their brutality ; the ' Orations against Duke 
Ulrich of Wurtemberg ' and ' Phalarismus ' 
show the chivalrous knight as the advocate of 
his family, calling to account the hot-headed 
murderer of his cousin. In the ' Epistolae Ob- 
scurorum Virorum,' he embraces the cause of 
humanism against the ignorance and stupidi- 
ty of scholasticism. The highest point of 
literary merit, however, is reached in his 
writings on the great questions of the time; 
never is Hutten more eloquent, never does he 
speak with more effective pathos and power 
of persuasion, than when he sends forth his 
rhetorical thunderbolts against the Romish 
supremacy in Germany, which he regarded as 
the root of all evil, and which he held responsi- 
ble for the ecclesiastical and political distress 
in his fatherland. 

It appears from this characteristic of Hut- 
ten's literary work, that he could take but a 
very slight interest in purely religious matters ; 
to tell the truth, he was too deeply permeated 
with the humanistic indifference to all dog- 
matic questions to pay any attention to 
Luther's 'theological quarrel.' 

Not until he saw that Luther, from different 
premises, had reached the same conclusions, 
did Hutten espouse his cause and become the 
'guardian of the evangelical doctrine,' the 
' champion of the word of God. ' 

We should not forget, however, that the key- 
note of Hutten's sentiments was the desire to 
win for Germany political liberty and inde- 
pendence from Rome ; to do away with the 
political leading-strings by which the Pope 
held the Emperor and the fatherland ; to put 
an end to all papal exertions and aggressions. 
And it is in pursuing this object that Hutten's 
writings show a warmth and, sometimes, vehe- 
mence of language which come from the in- 
most depths of his manly and vigorous mind. 
It is noteworthy that, even in 1521, Hutten 
does not know a better title for himself than 
the ' Champion of German liberty,' as we find 
it on the title-page of the 'Bull-Slayers.' To 
carry out his patriotic schemes, such as he had 
set forth in his 'Address to the Turks ' (1518), 
he even brought himself to lay aside long- 
cherished prejudices. In order that the Em- 
pire may be re-established in its mediaeval 
glory, all classes of the people must make 
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sacrifices, especially the princes, for unity and 
unconditioned obedience to the Emperor are 
the two things most needful. And when the 
princes refused to cooperate and continued to 
pursue their selfish interests, Hutten proffered 
his hand to the burghers whom he had former- 
ly so despised, and advocated an alliance 
between the nobles and the cities, to effect the 
religious and political reforms. It is the dia- 
logue entitled ' The Robbers ' (1521) that marks 
this turning point in Hutten's ideas and pro- 
jects. But before the proud knight succeeded 
in throwing aside his class prejudices, he had 
already conquered those of his literary tra- 
ditions as a humanist, which would not allow 
him to write in German. Hutten always 
claimed — and with good reasons — that he 

"had, before Luther, opposed papal tyranny, 
revealed the papal imposture, annihilated the 
power of bulls, closed Germany against in- 
dulgences and all such jugglery." 

We may even attribute to his ' Vadiscus ' a 
decisive influence on Luther's resolution to re- 
nounce the Pope, since this manifesto against 
Rome appeared in April 1520, and Luther's 
work on the ' Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church ' not until October of the same year. 
It has hitherto been a generally accepted 
opinion that Hutten did not begin to write 
German until after the publication of Luther's 
Address to the German Christian nobles.' 
Mr. Szamat61ski, however, proves in his very 
interesting book that while no German writ- 
ings were published under Hutten's name 
before 1520, Hutten had certainly commenced 
to write in German before that date, and some 
of his writings had even been published, 
although anonymously. 

It seems strange that Strauss, as well as Mr. 
Szamat61ski, forget to connect the name of 
Sickingen with Hutten's change from Latin to 
German. Mr. Szamt61ski proves that Hutten, 
as early as February 1519, wrote the translation 
of ' Febris i ' for this newly-won friend and 
protector; as this is his first German work, 
the conjecture does not appear too bold that 
the intercourse with Sickingen, who knew but 
little Latin, first suggested to Hutten the idea 
of writing in German. To this powerful and 
hardy knight, who then had given him shelter 
at Ebernburg, Hutten also dedicated in 1520 



the translation of his four dialogues ' Febris i 
and ii,' ' Vadiscus ' and ' the Spectators.' 

The great merit of Mr. Szamat61ski's book, 
besides its valuable stylistic researches, is that 
it shows for the first time the relation and 
mutual influence of Hutten's German work 
and the development of his political opinions. 
For, in opposition to the current opinion, Mr. 
Szamat61ski proves that Hutten's resolution to 
write in German was not so abrupt and acci- 
dental as it has hitherto been regarded : 

' When Hutten in the fall of 1520 brandishes 
the sword of his native tongue against his 
adversaries, he does not handle a weapon to 
which he is unaccustomed and which he has 
only snatched up in the fury of the battle, but 
a well-tested one, which he has chosen and 
prepared in time for the great fight.' 
This is the well-founded conclusion at which 
Mr. Szamat61ski arrives. Mr. Szamat61ski, 
however, offers not only a literary vindication 
of Hutten, whose German work had not met 
with due appreciation before, but also the 
knight's apparent wavering up to the time of, 
and during, the diet of Worms is explained. 
After what has been said about Hutten's in- 
difference to purely theological matters, we 
may easily understand how immediately be- 
fore Luther's coming to Worms, Hutten was 
ready to exert his personal influence upon the 
great reformer, to make him revoke his open 
and much-condemned attacks upon the Catho- 
lic creed. 

There is one more word to be said about 
the Pfaffenkrieg. Mr. Szamat61ski explains 
the development of the idea of such a war 
from its first conception, after Hutten had 
heard that he had been placed on the Roman 
list of proscription, down to the real outbreak 
of hostilities of the fatal conclusion of the diet 
of Worms. Hutten, in whom the author and 
the knight were contending with each other 
all his life, tried to organize from his friend's 
castles, besides the spiritual warfare, an 
actual campaign against the emissaries and 
adherents of Rome, and it is shown by the 
reports of the nuncio how great an importance 
was attributed to his threats, apparently back- 
ed by the power of Franz von Sickingen. But 
the latter refused to cooperate with Hutten in 
his projects of force, and so Hutten saw him- 
self alone in the very moment when he had 
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meant to draw the sword, immediately before 
the opening of the diet, and he had again to 
take up the pen and to adapt himself to the 
different, constantly changing, phases of the 
discussions and transactions at Worms. After 
Luther's departure from the diet, Hutten pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his long-cherished 
plans, and looked at from this point of view, 
the feuds from the fall of 1521 to the fall of 
1522 appear no longer in the light of petty 
personal quarrels, in which he gave vent to his 
ill humor at the failure of his great schemes ; 
they form part of his great ' war against the 
priests,' In the last years of his life, Hutten's 
fate is closely connected with that of the 
ambitious lord of Ebernburg. It was Sick- 
ingen who induced him, in the spring of 1520, 
to give up all at once his dreams of a simple 
and peaceful life as a scholar and to enter into 
the open arena of politics. And with the 
downfall of Sickingen, all the hopes of Hutten 
were destroyed. Whatever may have been 
the real motives of Sickingen's attack on the 
Elector of Treves, we cannot doubt that it ap- 
peared to Hutten as Sickingen's final espousal 
of his own political schemes. "The cam- 
paign was not undertaken," as the address to 
the troops and allies says, 

"to increase the Renish knight's wealth or 
power, but for God's honor, for it was directed 
against the enemies of the Gospels, the bishops 
and priests." 

The princes, however, considered the expe- 
dition as a dangerous attack on their power 
on the part of the nobles, and so Hutten's 
safety was no longer endangered by the Ro- 
manists only, but also by the princes who 
persecuted in him one of the most active insti- 
gators of this revolt against their rule. He 
was compelled to leave Germany and take 
shelter in Switzerland, where he died in the 
utmost poverty on one of the last days of 
August, or the first of September, 1523. 

Max Blau. 
Boston. 



ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLES. 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles from 800-1001 A.D. 
Edited, with introduction, notes and a com- 
plete glossary, by J. F. Davis, D.Lit, M.A. 
(Lond.). London: Whittaker & Co., 1889. 
8vo, viii + 102 pp. 



Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (787- 
1001 A.D.) with supplementary extracts from 
the others. A Revised Text. Edited, with 
introduction, critical notes, and glossary 
by Charles Plummer, M.A., etc. On the 
basis of an edition by John Earle, M.A., etc. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1889. 
8vo, xvi+136 pp. 

These two little books are designed primarily 
to meet the needs of students reading for the 
London University B.A. examination, but will 
be found admirably adapted to the purposes of 
beginners in Old English, by reason not only of 
the ease and purity of the material, but also 
because of the convenient shape in which it is 
presented. So much being premised it remains 
to notice them both in detail. 

The introduction of Dr. Davis occupies itself 
with the sources of the annals, the mode and 
origin of their compilation, the sources of the 
text, the character of the present edition — all 
in four pages. The student will rise from its 
perusal with only the vaguest idea of the 
subject; and it would have been better to 
devote the page and a half given to a succinct 
account of all the MSS. to a more extended 
description of A. and E., their relative values 
and contents, since on these two MSS. alone 
the text is based, p in the list of contractions is 
to be corrected to p. The table of abbrevi- 
ations on page vii would be more convenient 
if printed on p. 76 where it properly belongs. 

The text is based on A. and E. exclusively, 
the aim being to present a " full account of the 
period from 800-1001 as far as the events are 
recorded in the MSS. A. and E." The text is 
fair and distinct, accents being those of the 
MSS. only. A careful collation with Earle and 
Plummer presents the following variations and 
errors : 

P. 1, 1. 11. Stea/l; Steal P. E— p. 15,26, 
cuomon; so E., comon V .■ — 19,7. paer i\ read 
paer[e] <? with P. — 20,11. enforan; misprint for 
onforan — 21,24. Alfred; so E. Aelfred, P. — 
23.16. Aepered, ivaes; read Aepered [se] waes, 
\{\se\ be permissible at 24,13; if not omit both 
as P. E. have neither — 24,26. read 910 (E). And 
her, with E. and P. — 25,12. Eowils; Ecwils P. 
E. — 25,33. Mercaena; Myrcena, P. E. — 26,31. 
Eadwearde is contrary to syntax and P. E.; 
omit the final e. — 28,31. teonan; so E. but 
teonun, P. as cited in glossary also — 29,1. 
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